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THE RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER V. 
LEO MAGGIMORE. 


NDRE MAGGIMORE had an apoplectic 
fit. Perhaps the immense dinner he had 
eaten in the shop had some connection with 
his malady; but the shock he received when 
the banker told him that Leo was implicated 
inthe robbery of the safe was the immediate 





exciting cause. André was.a great eater, and 
took but little exercise in the open air, and was 
probably predisposed to the disease. The dark 
shadow of trouble which the banker’s words 
foreboded disturbed the circulation, and has- 
tened what might otherwise have been longer 
retarded. 

Doubtless Mr. Checkynshaw thought it was 
very inconsiderate in André Maggimore to 
have an attack of apoplexy in his house, in 
the presence of his nervous daughter, and ¢s- 
pecially when he was in such a hurry to ascer- 
tain what had become of his valuable private 
papers. If the banker was excited before, he 
was desperate now. He rang the bells furious- 
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ly, and used some strong expressions because 
the servants did not appear as soon as they 
were summoned. 


Lawrence had gone for the carriage, and. 


one of the female servants was sent for the 
doctor. Mr. Checkynshaw handed his daughter 
over to her mother, who also thought it was 
very stupid for the barber to have a fit before 
such a nervous miss as Elinora. The banker 
returned to the room in which André lay. He 
turned him over, and wished he was anywhere 
but in his house, which was no place for a sick 
barber. But the doctor immediately came to 
his relief. He examined the patient; André 
might live, and might die, — a valuable opin- 
ion; but the wisest man could have said no 
more. 

Mr. Checkynshaw could not afford to be both- 
ered by the affair any longer. He had pressing 
business on his hands. He directed the doctor 
to do all that was necessary, and to have his 
patient removed to his own residence as soon 
as practicable. After assuring himself that 
Elinora had neither been burned to death nor 
frightened to death, he stepped into the car- 
riage, and ordered the driver to take him to 
No. 3 Phillimore Court. 

The banker was very much annoyed by the 
awkwardness of the circumstances. He judged 
from what André had said, that he was much 


‘attached to his foster-son, and he concluded 
that Leo was equally interested in his foster- 
father. It was not pleasant to tell the boy that 
the barber had fallen in a fit, and might die 
from the effects of it; and if he did, Leo might 
not be able to give him the information he 


needed. It would confuse his mind, and over- 
whelm him with grief. Mr. Checkynshawcould 
not see why poor people should grieve at the 
sickness or death of their friends, though it 
was a fact they did so, just like rich people of 
sensibility and cultivation. 

He thought of this matter as the driver, in 
obedience to his mandate, hurried him to Phil- 
limore Court. If he told Leo, there would be 
an awkward scene, and he would be expected 
to comfort the poor boy, instead of worming 
out of him the dry facts of the robbery. If he 
had ever heard of Maggie, he had forgotten all 
about her. Had he thought of her, the cir- 
cumstances would have appeared still more 
awkward. He had already decided not to in- 
form Leo of the sudden illness of his father. 
When he reached the humble abode of the 
barber, and his summons at the door was an- 
swered by the fair Maggie, he was the more 
determined not to speak of the calamity which 
had befallen them. 
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Leo was at home; but it would be disagree. 
able to examine him in his own house, and in 
the presence of Maggie. He changed his tac. 
tics at once, and desired the boy to ride up to 
his office with him. Leo wondered what Mr. 
Checkynshaw could want of him at that time 
of day. It was strange that a person of his 
consequence had thought of him at all; ang 
even “Mr. Hart” had proved to be a false 
prophet. He concluded that the banker hag 
discharged Titz, and needed a boy at once; 
but the gentleman was too imperative to be 
denied, and Leo did not venture to object to 
anything he proposed. He followed the great 
man into the carriage, and regarded it as a 
piece of condescension on his part to permit 
a poor boy like him to ride in the same vehicle 
with him. 

Mr. Checkynshaw did not speak till the 
carriage stopped before the banking-house in 
State Street; and Leo was too much abashed 
by the lofty presence of the great man to ask 
any question, or to open the subject which 
he supposed was to be discussed in the private 
office. He followed the banker into that apart- 
ment, thinking only of the manner in which he 
should decline to enter the service of his in- 
tended employer before the completion of his 
school year.” 

“ Burnet,” said Mr. Checkynshaw, opening 
the window of the banking-room. 

The old cashier entered, and bowed defer- 
entially to the head of the house. 

“Send for Mr. Clapp,” added the banker; 
and Burnet bowed and retired, like an ap- 
proved courtier. 

Leo was not at all familiar with the police 
records, and had not learned that Mr. Clapp 
was the well-known constable, — the “ Old 
Reed,” or the ‘*Old Hayes” of his day and 
generation, — and the name had no terrors 
to him. 

“‘Boy, what is your name?” demanded Mr. 
Checkynshaw, when the door had closed be- 
hind the cashier. 

“‘ Leopold Maggimore, sir,” replied he. 

*¢ Leopold,” repeated the banker. 

“‘T am generally called Leo, sir.” 

‘“‘ Did the barber — your father, if he is your 
father — send you to my office to-day?” 

“Yes, sir; he sent me, and I came; but you 
were not in.” 

** Why didn’t you wait for me?” 

“I was told you would not be back again 
to-day, sir.” 

‘* What time were you here?” 

“At half past two, sir. There was some 
trouble in the entry at the time. A gentle 
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man had a young fellow by the collar, and 
was putting him out of the building.” 

“Just so. Who was the gentleman?” 

«J don’t know, sir; I didn’t see his face.” 

“J was that gentleman.” 

“] didn’t know it, sir. It was just half past 
two, and I wanted to be on time.” 

“ Who told you I should not be back again?” 
demanded the banker, more sternly than he 
had before spoken. 

“Mr. Hart,” replied Leo, who regarded his 
informant as excellent authority. 

“Mr. Hart!” exclaimed Mr. Checkynshaw, 
staring into the bright eyes of Leo to detect 
any appearance of deception. 

The banker prided himself upon his shrewd- 
ness. He believed that, if there was any per- 
son in the world who was peculiarly qualified 
toexpose the roguery of a suspected individual, 
he was that person. In conducting the present 
examiriation he only wanted Derastus Clapp 
for the terror of his name, rather than his pro- 
fessional skill as a detective. 

Mr. Checkynshaw believed that he had en- 
trapped his victim. Mr. Hart could not have 
told Leo that the head of the house would not 
return to the office that day, for the very sim- 
ple reason that Mr. Hart was dead and gone. 
The old style of the firm was retained, but 
the Hart had gone out of it. The boy was 
telling a wrong story, and the banker laid his 
toils’ for unveiling the details of a gigantic 
conspiracy. Fitz lived somewhere in the 
vicinity of High Street, — Mr. Checkynshaw 
did not know where, for it would not be dig- 
nified for a great man like him to know where 
his clerk resided, — and it was more than pos- 
sible that Leo and he weré: acquainted. Very 
likely the innocent-looking youth before him 
was an accomplice of Fitz, who, since the dis- 
appearance of the papers, had really become a 
terrible character. 

“Yes, sir; Mr. Hart told me,” repeated Leo, 
who could not see anything so very strange in 
the circumstance. 

“Mr. Hart told you! ” said the banker again, 
endeavoring to overwhelm the boy by the in- 
tensity of his gaze. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Hart.” 

“Was Mr. Hart in this office?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What was Mr. Hart doing?” 


“He wasn’t doing anything. I was stand-’ 


ing here waiting for you when he came in.” 
“Which way did he come in?” interrupted 
the banker. 
“The same way we did just low,” added 
Leo, pointing to the door which opened into 
the long entry. 





“* Very well; go on.” 

“ He told me to go into the big room,” con-- 
tinued Leo, pointing to the banking-room, 
‘I went in there, and asked the man that just 
came in here for you.” 

“You asked Burnet for me? ” 

“TI didn’t know what his name was; but it 
was the man ygu just called in here.” 

‘* Burnet; go on.” 

“* He told me to come in here and wait for 
you.” 

_ “Burnet told you so?” 

‘* Yes, sir; and when I came back, Mr. Hart 
was taking some papers and things from that 
safe, and putting them in the pocket of his 
overcoat. Then he locked the safe, and put 
the key in his pocket.” 

“Go on,” said Mr. Checkynshaw, excited by 
these details. 

‘* Then Mr. Hart told me Mr. Checkynshaw 
would not be in again to-day, and I must come 
again to-morrow.” _ 

‘* What then?” 

*“*T went out through the big room, and he 
came right after me.” 

Leo, without knowing why he was required 
to do so, described in full all that had taken 
place after he left the banking-room till ‘‘ Mr. 
Hart” had changed his clothes, and left the 
house of André. 

‘How did you know this person was Mr. 
Hart?” asked the banker. 

** He told me so, sir. I asked him before we 
got to my house if he was Mr. Hart, and he said 
he was. When he told me Mr. Checkynshaw 
was not in, and I saw him take the things 
out of the safe, and putsthe key in his pocket, 
I knew he belonged here, and being in this 
office, I guessed it was Mr. Hart. He prom- 
ised to get me a good place when I leave school, 
and to explain the matter to you, and make it 
all right, when he came back from New York.” 

‘*¢ Perhaps he will do so,” added Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw, with a sneer. 

But the banker was completely ‘ non- 
plussed.” He found it difficult to believe 
that this boy had anything to do with the 
robbery of his safe. At this point in the in- 
vestigation, Mr. Clapp arrived. It was now 
quite dark. Most of the clerks in the banking- 
room had left; but Burnet was called, and in- 
structed to remain with Leo, while the banker 
and the detective held a conference in the next 
room. Leo could not tell what it was all about. 
Not a word had been said about a boy to fill 
Fitz’s place. He asked Burnet what Mr. . 
Checkynshaw wanted of him; but the cashier 
was dumb. 

After the banker had told the officer all about 
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the affair, they went into the private office; 
and Leo was subjected to a long and severe 
questioning. Then he learned that .‘¢-Mr. 
Hart” was not Mr. Hart, and that the safe 
had been plundered. He was filled with as- 
tonishment, not to say horror; but every an- 
swer he gave was straightforward, and at the 
end of it the skilled detective declared that he 
had had nothing to do with the robbery. 

“Do you know Fitz Wittleworth?” de- 
manded Mr. Checkynshaw, sharply. 

‘6 Yes, sir.” ‘ 

‘* Did he ever say anything to you about me?” 

‘*T have heard him call you Old Checkyn- 
shaw; but he never said anything that I can 
remember, except that you couldn't get along 
in your business without him.” 

‘* Did he ever say anything about any papers 
of mine?” asked the banker, scowling fiercely. 

** No, sir.” 

The banker plied Leo with questions in this 
direction ; but he failed to elicit anything which 
confirmed his fears. A carriage was called, 
and Mr. Checkynshaw and the constable, 
taking Leo with them, were driven to the 
house of the barber. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LEO’S WORKSHOP. 


HEN the banker and the detective reached 
the barber’s house, the supper table was 
waiting for André and Leo. Perhaps Mr. 
Checkynshaw wondered how even a poor man 
could live in such a small house, with such 
‘little bits of rooms.” It had been built to 
fill a corner, and it fitted very snugly in its 
place.’ André thought it was the nicest house 
in Boston, and for many years it had beena 
palace to him. 

It contained only four rooms, two on each 
floor. The two rooms up stairs were appro- 
priated to the use of Maggie and Leo. The 
front room down stairs was required to do 
double duty, as a parlor, and a sleeping-room 
for André; but the bedstead was folded up 
into a secretary during the day. In the rear 
of this was the “living room.” In the winter 
the parlor was not used, for the: slender. in- 
come of the barber would not permit him to 
keep two fires. In this apartment, which 
served as a kitchen, dining and sitting-room, 
was spread the table which waited for André 
and Leo. 

The barber almost always came home before 
six o'clock; for, in the vicinity of State Street, 
all is quiet at this hour, and the shop was 





closed. Maggie sat before the stove, wop. 
dering why André did not come; but she was 
not alarmed at his non-appearance, for occa. 
sionally he was called away to dress a lady's 
hair, or to render other ‘‘ professional” service 
at the houses of the customers. Certainly she 
had no suspicion of the fearful truth. 

She was rather startled when the unexpected 
visitors were ushered into the room by Leo; 
but the detective was gentle as a lamb, and 
even the banker, in the presence of one g 
fair and winning as Maggie, was not disposed 
to be rude or rough... Mr. Clapn asked some 
questions about the man who had come to the 
house that afternoon, and gone up to Leo's 
room. She had seen him, and her description 
of his appearance and his movements did not 
differ from that of her brother. No new light 
was obtained; but Mr. Clapp desired to visit 
the apartment which ‘‘ Mr. Hart” had used. 

Leo conducted the visitors to this room, It 
was possible, if the robber had changed his 
clothes there, that he had left something which 
might afford some clew to his identity. The 
detective searched the chamber, but not very 
carefully. As he did so, he told Leo that he 
desired to clear him from any connection with 
the crime. 

“T hadn’t anything to do with it, and I don't 
know anything about the man,” replied Leo, 
blushing deeply. 

‘¢] don’t think you had, my boy,” added the 
officer, candidly. ‘But this man may have 
hidden something in the house, without your 
knowledge.” 

‘I hope you will find it if he did. You may 
search the house from cellar to garret, if you 
like; but he didn’t. go into any room but this 
one.” 

“ How long was he in this room?” 

‘Not more than twenty minutes, I guess; I 
don’t know.” 

‘* Where were you while he was here?” 

“ T was down cellar.” 

“Down cellar!” exclaimed Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw. ‘All the time he was in the room?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘¢ What were you doing there?” 

‘¢T was at work there. When I heard Mr. 
Hart, or the man, whatever his name is, 
coming down stairs, I went up and met him 
in the entry. You can go down cellar, if you 
like.” 

“TI think we will,” said Mr. Checkynshaw. 

The detective looked into the bed, under it, 
in the closets, drawers, and into the seaman’s 
chest. which contained Leo’s wardrobe. He 
did not expect to find anything, and his search 
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was not very thorough. He examined the till, 
and felt in the clothing; but he did not put his 
hand down deep enough to find the papers the 
robber had deposited there. If the rogue had 
left anything, he had no object in concealing 
ity and Mr. Clapp reasoned that he would be 
more likely to leave it in sight than to hide it. 

When the search had been finished in the 
room, and the result was as the detective anti- 
cipated, Leo led the way to the cellar. Here 
was presented to the visitors a complete reve- 
lation of the boy’s character and tastes —a 
revelation which assured the skilful detective, 
deeply versed as he was in a knowledge of 
human nature, that Leo was not a boy to be 
in league with bad men, or knowingly to assist 
arobber in disposing of his ill-gotten booty. 

The cellar or basement was only partly under 
ground, and there was room enough for two 
pretty large windows at each end, the front 
and rear of the house, and in the daytime the 
apartment was as light and cheerful as the 
rooms up stairs. Across the end, under the 
front windows, was a work-bench, with a 
variety of carpenter’s tools, few in number, 
and of the most useful kind. On the bench 
was an unfinished piece of work, whose in- 
tended use would have puzzled a philosopher, 
if several similar specimens of mechanism, 
completed and practically applied, had not 
appeared in the cellar to explain the problem. 

On the wall of the basement, and on a post 
in the centre of it, supported by brackets, were 
halfa dozen queer little structures, something 
like miniature houses, all of them occupied 
by, and some of them swarming with, white 
mice. In the construction of these houses, or, 
as André facetiously called them, “Les Palais 
des Micé,” Leo displayed a great deal of skill 
and ingenuity. He was a natural-born car- 
penter, with inventive powers of a high order. 
He not only made them neatly and nicely, but 
he designed them, making regular working 
plans for their construction. 

The largest of them was about three feet long. 
Ateach end of a board of this length, and fifteen 
inches in width,was a box or house, seven inches 
deep, to contain the retiring rooms and nests of 
the occupants of the establishment. Each of 
these houses was three stories high, and each 
story contained four apartments, or twenty-four 
in the whole palace. The space between the 
two houses was open in front, leaving an area 
of twenty-two by fifteen inches for a play- 
ground, or grand parade, for the mice. The 
three sides of this middle space were filled 
with shelves or galleries, from which opened 
the doors leading into the private apartments. 
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The galleries were reached by inclined planes, 
cut like steps. 

Monsieur Souris Blanc passed from the gal- 
lery into one room, and from this apartment 
to another, which had no exterior door, thus 
securing greater privacy, though on the out- 
side was a slide by which the curious pro- 
prietor of the palace could investigate the 
affairs of the family. Madame Souris Blanche, 
who considerately added from four to a dozen 
little ones to the population of the colony 
every three or four weeks, apparently ap- 
proved this arrangement of rooms, though it 
was observed that three or four mothers, not- 
withstanding the multiplicity of strictly private 
apartments, would bring up their families in 
the same nest, cuddled up in the same mass of 
cotton wool. 

Over the “ grand parade ” was a roof, which 
prevented the mice from getting out over the 
tops of the nest-houses. Though this space 
was open in front, and the play-ground pro- 
tected only by a fence an inch high, the little 
creatures seldom fell out, for it was five feet to 
the floor of the cellar, and this was a giddy 
height for them to look down. 

This establishment contained fifty or sixty 
white mice; from the venerable grandfather 
and grandmother down to the little juveniles 
two weeks old, to say nothing of sundry little 
ones which had not appeared on the “ grand 
parade,” and which looked like bits of beef, or 
more like pieces of a large fish worm. Other 
establishments on the wall contained smaller 
numbers; and, though it was impossible to 
count them, there were not less than a hundred 
and fifty white mice in the basement. 

When Leo conducted the visitors to the cel- 
lar, all the tribes of mice were in the highest 
enjoyment of colonial and domestic bliss. 
Though most of them scampered to their 
lairs when the gentlemen appeared, they re- 
turned in a moment, looked at the strangers, 
snuffed and stared, and then went to work 
upon the buckwheat and canary seed, which 
Leo gave them as a special treat. Squatting 
on their hind legs, they picked up grains or 
seeds, and holding them in their fore paws, 
like squirrels, picked out the kernels. 

In other houses, they were chasing each 
other along the galleries, performing various 
gymnastics on the apparatus provided for the 
purpose, or revolving in the whirligigs that 
some of the cages contained. It was after 
dark; and, having reposed during the day, 
they were full of life and spirit at night. The 
detective was delighted, and even Mr. Chekyn- 
shaw for a few moments forgot that his valuable 
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papers had been stolen. Both of them gazed 
with interest at the cunning movements and 
the agile performances of the little creatures. 

“*T see why you remained down cellar so 
long,” said the detective, with a smile. 

**T was at work on that mouse-house,” re- 
plied Leo, pointing to the bench. 

The palace in process of construction was 
somewhat different from the others. Instead 
of being open in front of the ‘* grand parade,” 
it had a glass door, so that the occupants of 
the establishment could be seen, but could not 
fall out. 

‘* What is that one for?” asked Mr. Clapp. 

‘I’m making that for Mr. Stropmore,” an- 
swered Leo. ‘I gave him one lot, but his cat 
killed them all. The cat can’t get at them in 
this house, and they can’t fall out.” 

‘¢ Elinora would like to see them,” said Mr. 
Checkynshaw, graciously. 

‘*T should be very glad to show them to her, 
or to give her as many of them as she wants,” 
replied Leo. 

‘*¢ Perhaps she will come and see them. But, 
Mr. Clapp, we must attend to business.” 

The detective was in no hurry to attend to 
business, so interested was he in the perform- 
ances of the mice. He was quite satisfied that 
a boy whose thoughts were occupied as Leo’s 
were could not be implicated in the robbery. 
The banker led the way up stairs, and Leo was 
questioned again. He described the rogue once 
more, and was sure he should know him if he 
saw. him again. The banker said he would 
call and see Mrs. Wittleworth and her son, 
while the detective was to take the night train 
for New York, where “‘ Mr. Hart” was sup- 
posed to have gone. The officer, who knew 
all the rogues, was confident, from the descrip- 
tion, that the thief was ‘‘ Pilky Wayne,” g 
noted ‘‘ confidence man.” The theft was ac- 
cording to his method of operation. 

‘* Where do you suppose father is?” asked 
Maggie, as Leo was about to leave the house 
to show Mr. Checkynshaw where Mrs. Wittle- 
worth lived. ‘It is after seven o’clock, and he 
is never so late as this.” 

4*T don’t know,” replied Leo. 

-seen him since one o’clock.” 

The banker was disturbed by the question. 
It.would be annoying to tell such a pretty and 
interesting young lady, poor girl though she 
was, that her father was very ill. It would 
make a ‘‘ scene,” and he would be expected to 
comfort her in her great grief. 

“Your father— Is he your father, miss?” 
asked he, doubtfully. 

‘« He. is just the same. He adopted both Leo 
and me,” replied Maggie. 


“T haven't 
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‘He went to my house, this afternoon, to 
dress my daughter’s hair,” added Mr. Checkyn. 
shaw; and there was something in his map. 
ner which disturbed the fair girl. 

‘Is he there now?” 

““Yes, I think he is. My people will take 
good care of him.” 

“Why, what do you mean, sir?” demanded 
Maggie. ‘‘ Take good care of him?” 

** He had an ill turn this afternoon.” 

_** My father! ” exclaimed Maggie. 

‘“‘T sent for the doctor, and he has had good 
care,” added the banker, as soothingly as he 
could speak, which, however, was not saying 
much. 

“ What ails him?” 

‘* Well, it was an attack of apoplexy, paraly. 
sis, or something of that kind.” 

“*My poor father!” ejaculated Maggie, her 
eyes filling with tears. ‘I must go to him at 
once.” 

Maggie took down her cloak and hood, and 


put them on. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” ** Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” ‘*Confessions of the Ideal, A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “ Love's Rescue,” “* Living Authors,” &c. 


WorDSWORTH’s FAMILY. 


N my last I gave you a few recollections of 

the old poet, which will, I trust, enable you 

to form some idea of his singularly simple and 

earnest nature. I now will gossip a little 
about the rest of his household. 

For fifty years Wordsworth had lived at 
Rydal Mount, a pleasant and convenient cot- 
tage of two stories, about three miles from 
Ambleside, and not far from Keswick, where 
Southey resided. 

Wordsworth’s household consisted of him- 
self, his wife, his sister Dorothy (an invalid, 
and harmlessly insane), his daughter Dora 
(afterwards Mrs. Quillinan), his youngest son 
(the only one living, and who was named Wil- 
liam), and two grandchildren (the son and 
daughter of his eldest son, who had been dead 
some five or six years). 

Wordsworth’s income was made up of a 
small patrimonial legacy, his emoluments as 
stamp distributor for the county of Westmore- 
land, and an occasional amount from the sale of 
his poems, which, however, was very little. He 
told me that the first money worth naming 
that he ever received from his numero 3 works 
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was the one thousand pounds which Moxon 
gave him, in 1842, for the privilege of pub- 
lishing his poems in a complete edition of six 
volumes. On Southey’s death he had been 
appointed Poet Laureate, which brought him 
an additional two hundred pounds a year. 
Thus the last twelve years of his life were 
passed in comparative affluence. 

Mrs. Wordsworth was a cousin of his, named 
Mary Hutchinson, and was a little, quiet, slen- 
der woman, with dark hair and eyes, the latter 
having a slight squint, which, however, had 
not that unpleasant effect sometimes attending 
that peculiarity. Her strict religious notions, 
added to the seclusion of their mountain ex- 
istence, had narrowed her mind into a species 
of anchorite puritanical spirit, which infected 
more or less Wordsworth’s entire household. 
His daughter Dora carried this to the high- 
est point of the ascetic; for, one day, when 
her father was sipping a glass of port wine 
with an old friend, the unfortunate poet hap- 
pened to smack his lips as in extreme unc- 
tion of delight. This so horrified the puritani- 
cal Dora, that she took the glass out of her 
father’s hand, and saying, ‘‘It is quite dread- 
ful, father, to see how sensual you are be- 
coming,” threw the contents into the fire. 

The old poet looked angry at first, but rap- 
idly subsided, observing, ‘‘ You are right, 
Dora; perhaps I did enjoy that wine a little 
too much.” 

Wordsworth’s next neighbor at Rydal was 
Lady Fenwick — a woman of about sixty years, 
who was one of his most devoted admirers, 
and an attached friend. In order to save a 
ditour when their families visited each other, 
she had a gate made from her grounds into 
those of the poet. There came to stay at Lady 
Fenwick’s a niece of hers, who was full of life 
and fun. This was an unknown quantity in 
their mountainous algebra, which occasionally 
disturbed their calculations. On one occasion 
there was a little social gathering at the poet’s 
house. Among these were Lady Fenwick and 
the giddy niece, who, fresh from London gay- 
ety, was quite out of her element in such a me- 
nagerie of solemn precisions. In,the course of 
the evening, during a funeral pause in the con- 
versation, the brilliant but thoughtless girl of 
fashion said, ‘‘ Ah! Mr. Wordsworth, I saw 
you this morning, before anybody was up, 
flirting with my aunt on the lawn. Well, you 
country people teach us Londoners something! 
to begin love-making as early as five o’clock in 
the morning.” 

Here she stopped; for she became painfully 
aware that she had said or done something 
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infinitely worse than any crime she had ever 
imagined. Mrs. Wordsworth looked at Miss 
Wordsworth, .as though the world had come 
to an end, while the old poet, then over sev- 
enty, looked as uncomfortable as though he 
had been detected in picking a parson’s pocket. 
Lady Fenwick looked grave, Miss Wordsworth 
graver, and Mrs. Wordsworth gravest. 

Wordsworth saw that the eyes of his house- 
hold were on him; he therefore resolved to act 
with decision and dignity. After an awful pause 
he spoke: ‘After what Miss —— has just 
said, it is necessary I should make a remark.” 
And, turning to Miss Gillies, a distinguished 
artist, who was on a visit to Rydal Mount, 
he solemnly said, ‘‘ Miss Margaret Gillies, I 
must appeal to you, after our young friend’s 
accusation against me and my revered friend 
Lady Fenwick. I have been alone with you, 
Miss Gillies, in the dimmest recesses of these 
mountain scenes, and I ask you if I have ever 
said or acted in: any other manner than asa 
Christian gentleman?” 

Miss Gillies, with as much composure as she 
could assume, although nearly bursting with 
laughter, bore testimony in the old poet’s 
favor, and the matter dropped; but a sepul- 
chral gloom had been thrown over the little 
party for the rest of the evening. The evil 
effect of such idiotic puritanism is seen in all 
Wordsworth’s later productions. When a very 
dear young friend of the family, a girl of 
eighteen, who had been on a long visit, was 
about leaving for London, there was an ani- 
mated discussion between Mrs. Wordsworth, 
Dora, and the poet, whether it would be right 
for him to kiss her at the moment of departure. 
When the young lady was told of the dilemma, 
she cut the gordian knot in true woman fash- 
ion, by rushing up to Wordsworth, throwing 
her arms around his dear old neck, and giving ~ 
him a score of good honest kisses. 

I was the means of bringing Wordsworth 
and Leigh Hunt together after an estrange- 
ment of twenty-eight years. In his earlier 
manhood the former had been a violent Jaco- 
bin, as they termed in England all who sym- 
pathized with the French Revolution; but the 
excesses of that terrible crisis had thrown the 
poet violently into the arms of the Legitimists ; 
and, like all men who change their opinions 
suddenly, he had rushed to the opposite ex- 
treme, and adopted the Tory creed of ‘* What- 
ever is is right.” Hence he looked with 
marked disfavor upon Leigh Hunt, and all 
the Liberal writers and politicians of that 
time. The author of “Rimini,” as he grew 
older, modified his opinions considerably, se 
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that at last there was little difference in their : ‘Ancient Mariner.” -This, however, will come 


views of the great questions of the day. 


During a visit Wordsworth made to London | Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


in 1843, I formed the project of asking Leigh 
Hunt to meet his old’ acquaintance. . Those 


| 


more naturally from us when we: treat of 
Southey summed 
up his character when he said that “‘ Coleridge 
was a man who, when he found it was his duty 


who knew Wordsworth said it would be an | todo anything, could not on that very account 


unlucky experiment. 


Leigh Hunt, one of the | do it.” Despite his failings; however, he was 


most genial and kind-hearted of men, was de- | a far more winning and lovable man than 
lighted at the proposition, and a day was ap- | either‘ Wordsworth or Southey, with both of 


pointed. I had engaged to meet Wordsworth 
at Mr. John Marshall’s to breakfast, and it was 
then arranged that he should return with me 
to my home in Peckham to dinner. When we 
arrived, I found Leigh Hunt already there. 
It was with some misgiving, when the par- 
lor door opened, that I said, ‘‘ Mr. Words- 
worth, I have asked your old friend, Mr. 
Hunt, to meet you.” To my great relief, the 
old man of the mountain advanced with the 
greatest cordiality, and warmly grasped the 
hand of his brother poet. Nothing could be 
more complete than their reconciliation, and 
Wordsworth seldom wrote to me afterwards 
without sending his kindest regards to his for- 
mer antagonist. 

But I must say a few words about his daughter 
Dora. Some years afterwards, she married 
Edward Quillinan, a man of considerable lit- 
erary ability, who combined a wine agency for 
his brother’s house in Oporto with the seem- 
ingly incompatible pursuit of poet and novel- 
ist!’ This marriage was a great grief to both 
Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth. Their objections 
were somewhat fanciful, the chief being that 
he was a widower and a Catholic! — both of 
Dora’s parents being of opinion that second 
marriages were unlawful; and the old lady 
never could separate a Catholic from the Grand 
Inquisitor of the Holy Inquisition, roasting 
heretics alive, after treating them liberally to a 
dose of rack and thumbscrews. 

Dora was a younger edition of) her father, 
being tall, thin, and angular. - Indeed, she was 
Wordsworth in crinoline. In all other re- 
spects she was a most estimable woman, and 
deservedly loved by all who could swallow her 
extreme rigidity. Her insane aunt, Words- 
worth’s sister, already mentioned, was at one 
time engaged to Coleridge, and her aberration 
of mind was attributed to his fickle behavior 
in marrying Sarah Fricker instead of Dorothy 
Wordsworth. Whether the energetic and in- 
tellectual Dorothy would have suited the great 
opium slave better than the frivolous woman 
he married, is a doubtful question, for there 
never lived a man of less moral principle, or 
perhaps we ought rather to phrase it of moral 
infirmity, than the wonderful author of the 





whom the sense of duty was paramount. 

In my next paper I shall treat of Words. 
worth’s grandchildren, which will conclude al] 
I have to say about the old Bard of Rydal. | 
venture to say that it will be the most interest- 
ing of the series, since the little grandson was 
a most peculiar and wonderful child, and a 
great imitator of his illustrious grandfather. 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


XVI. — Britt Bucket’s Bravery. 


HILE thus watching for the return of 

the Camanches, those of us not actively 

on the lookout were able to engage in conver- 
sation in low tones. 

It chanced that next to Fred and myself — 
for of course I kept Fred close by my side— 
was crouched the one-legged trapper, Dan 
Cooper. - 

**Mr. Cooper,” whispered Fred. 

** Wal, my juvenyle friend,” returned Cooper, 
‘¢ what is it?” 

‘* May I ask you a question?” 

“ Sartin.” 

“I saw you crawling along in the grass 
towards the Indians when they ran, after the 
first attack to-day. You seemed to be going 
somewhere. I was curious to know where 
you went, at the time, but I didn’t like to ask 
then.” 

‘* And yer mean ter ask now — do yer?” said 
Cooper. 

* Yes, sir, if you please.” 

“I went on a scalpin’ expedition, my juve- 
nyle friend. ,I crawled out ter whar ther Ca- 
manches what fell was a lyin’, and I took three 
scalps while I was gone. Hit don’t take long 
ter scalp er dead Injin.” 

‘* But why should you scalp a dead Indian at 
all, sir?” said Fred, who thought it a very cruel 
and bloodthirsty thing to do.‘ They couldn't 
do any more harm.” 

“Tl tell yer why,’ 


” said Cooper: ‘ Yer 


know I hates-a Camanche worse ner ther old 


evil one hisself. I reckon Camanche has 
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done me ther most harm. 
Camanche’s got it. Whar is my eye? Ca- 
manche ag’in. Whar is my par-rents? Ca- 
manche killed ’°em both, when I was a boy 
jest inter my teens. Yer bet I hates ther red 
yarmints, and I knows their ways of thinkin’. 
Ef they had come back and found them dead 
ones with scalps on their heads, they would 
have took ’em away and buried ’em with hon- 
ors, and wouldn’t have cared a red fer their 
pein’ killed. But when they come back — as 
of course they did, arter we had moved on — 
and found them redskins with théir scalps 
took, it naterally made ‘em respeck us as war- 
riors. Camanche thinks white man is white- 
livered ef he’s at all scrumptious ’bout scalpin’ ; 
but ef they find he’s a scalper, they respecks 
him, and is mighty keerful of him arter that. 
Yer don’t exactly understand that — does yer? 
Wal, hit’s jist this way: When a Camanche 
falls in battle, he expects ter go straight ter ther 
Injin Paradise; but ef he loses his scalp, thar 
ain't no passage fer him. They don’t allow no 
scalped braves to enter ther Happy Huntin’- 
grounds of ther Injin Paradise — that’s Ca- 
manche religion. Ther consekence is, that 
they're mighty keerful of their rascally. top- 
knots. Injin is coward clean through; but ef 
he thinks he kin git off with his scalp arter 
he’s killed, he don’t care half so much fer 
death. Do yer see it now?” 

“Yes,” said Fred, “I see; you want to 
make therh think we are scalpers, so they will 
be more afraid of us.” 

“Jest so; and then perhaps they’ll go away, 
and leave us in peace. They hain’t got no 
business in this yer part of ther perrarie no 
how. They has strayed away from their 
huntin’-grounds in search of prey; and I cal’- 
late, when they go back whar they belong, 
they'll wish they hadn’t come.” 

About four hours of watching had passed, 
when we heard the whiz of an arrow over our 
heads. 

“Thar they be,” whispered Cooper, ‘‘closte 
by, too —closte by. Iheerd ther twang of that 
feller’s bowstring. _They’ve ventered up pesky 
closte this time.” 

Yes, they were so close that we could almost 
see their dusky shadows through the darkness ; 
so close that it would have been an easy mat- 
ter to pick them off with our revolvers. But 
nobody fired. Their arrows came in flights 
about us, but did little damage. If any of us 
had fired, the flash would have shown the foe 
just where the marksman stood, and they 
might then aim with more effect. 

Still we kept quiet; and still the arrows 


Whar is my leg? | 
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came. At last one of them took effect, and 
Captain Barnes fell to the ground, seriously 
wounded. This made the third of our party 
who had been shot; and, though happily our 
lives had all been spared thus far, the peril was 
too great to be endured calmly. 

** Suthin’ has got ter be did,” said Cooper. 

“Ther sarpints must be druv away, some- 
how,” said Bill Bucket. ‘‘ And I’m agoin’ ter 
do it myself.” 

It was a risky thing; but Bucket was not the 
man to quail before the peril, when all our lives 
were at stake. There was a whispered con- 
sultation, and each man of us gave the brave 
old trapper his revolver, till he was in posses- 
sion of five of the deadly weapons. He quietly 
took off every scrap of his clothing except his 
blue flannel undershirt and drawers, and fas- 
tening his belt about his waist to carry the re- 
volvers in, he crawled out in the deep grass 
towards the foe. 

There was a brief period of suspense among 
us, the silence broken only by the occasional 
whiz of arrows and twang of bowstrings; and 
then we heard in the distance the repeated 
crack! crack! crack! crack! crack! of the re- 
volvers, the first crack being followed by a 
tumult of yells from the Camanches; and then 
came the sound of scampering horses’ feet, 
dying away in the distance. 

Bill Bucket presently reappeared among us, 
and, it is needless to say, was welcomed with 
open arms. The brave fellow was unhurt, and 
great was our rejoicing. His bold effort had 
proved a complete success. 

‘**T reckon that lot of redskins is sick of this 
war,” said old Bill, calmly drawing on his 


trousers again. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


NURSERIES FOR BABY FISHES. 


BY OLIVE THORNE. 


apr have all heard of orphan asylums for 
children who have no parents, and of 
nurseries for those who have; but did you 
ever hear of nurseries for fishes? 

One of the uses for which our Father de- 
signed fishes, you know, is to supply food for 
human beings; and very faithfully do the in- 


nocent creatures try to do their duty. They 
take long journeys from the sea, away up into 
small rivers, to lay their eggs in a safe place, 
where the big fishes of the sea cannot destroy 
them. But, alas! even here they are not out 
of danger. They become the prey of many 
kinds of river fishes; and though the mother 
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selects never so quiet a stream, some little 
thieves of fishes will be sure to eat the nice 
eggs, or the tiny fish before they can take care 
of themselves. And so, only about one in six 
thousand eggs is ever hatched and lives to be 
fit to eat. 

The consequence was, that some fish, such 
as salmon; which are very nice to eat, began 
to get quite scarce. For if so few ever grew up, 
those few would be pretty sure to meet their 
fate on hooks, and next year there would not 
be so many eggs laid. 

Well, some man thought of the idea of pro- 
viding nurseries for these little ones, where 
they would be safe from big fish, and have a 
chance to be big fishes themselves. 

It is about one of these establishments that 
I wish to tell you. It is in France, at a place 
called Huningue. When the mother salmon 
comes up the rivers to deposit her eggs, they 
catch her in a net, and persuade her to lay her 
eggs in a box; then they let her go into the 
river again, and she returns to the sea, prob- 
ably feeling that she has left her children in 
good hands. 

And so she has, for they are placed very 
carefully in glass boxes, with covers to keep 
out rats, and then put where a stream of water 
runs gently over them all the time. 

In China they are put into the shell of a 
hen’s egg from which the egg has been blown, 
— you boys know how it’s done, — and put a 
few days under some clever old hen, who keeps 
them very warm, little thinking she is sitting 
on a brood of fishes. 

Well, in Huningue, after the water has run 
over them three or four months, they begin to 
hatch out; and very interesting it is to see the 
tiny creatures break the shell and come out. 
It's lively times in the nurseries then: all the 
fishlets — hundreds and hundreds there are — 
have to be got out of the glass boxes into a 
little pond, where they swim around, and grow 
as fast as they can. 

They are fed with bits of boiled liver, and it 
is funny enough to see these mites, not an inch 
long, coming up in crowds to catch a crumb 
thrown to them. 

They are kept in this pond and fed till they 
get through their childhood, as you may say, 
and begin to feel like big fishes, and long to 
be out in the world. 

When, therefore, they become uneasy, crowd- 
ing around the door and refusing their liver 
diet, the nurses open the doors leading through 
a long passage into the river, and every one 
who feels that he is a fish swims quickly out 
into the world, and takes his place in the great 
sea, eating what suits his taste, and making 
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haste to be ready to be eaten. For I presume 
that is the height of a fish’s ambition — to 
meet his fate, nicely boiled and laid on a Nap- 
kin, ornamented with boiled eggs. 


JURY. 


BY. J. W. H. 


URIES are of two kinds, viz., Grand Juries 
and Petit Juries. The former are juries of 
accusation, the latter are trial juries. The 
grand jury may consist of any number more 
than twelve, not exceeding twenty-three per- 
sons. Their office is to inquire into all public 
offences committed within their county, or of 
which they may be authorized by statute to 
take cognizance, and to formally present such 
accusations as are, in their judgment, well 
founded, to the court for trial. 

Before the session of the grand jury the pre- 
siding judge delivers to them a charge contain- 
ing a summary of the subjects which they are 
about to consider, and instruction as to the law 
by which they are to be guided. 

An accusation may be made by the grand 
jury, upon their own knowledge, by “ present- 
ment;” but the usual mode is by indictment, 
wpon evidence produced and heard before them. 
The accused has no knowledge of their pro- 
ceedings; their deliberations are secret, and evi- 
dence in favor of the prosecution only is heard. 

If, after due consideration, an accusation is 
judged by them to be true, the words “a true 
bill” are written on the indictment (a state- 
ment in writing, and in solemn form, describ- 
ing the offence committed, and usually drawn 
up by the public prosecutor), and signed by the 
foreman or chief of the jury, and it is publicly 
presented to the court in the presence of all the 
jurors. The accused is then said to be indicted, 
and may be put upon trial. 

If the grand jury are not satisfied of the truth 
of an accusation, they write, ‘* Not found,” or, 
**Not a true bill,” on the indictment, and the 
accused, if in custody, or required to appear at 
court to answer to the accusation, is entitled to 
a discharge, or dismissal from further inquiry 
or atfendance. 

Grand jurors are required to be intelligent, 
impartial men of the county, and above all just 
objection. They are sworn to the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties, and no indictment or 
presentment can be made except by the con- 
currence of twelve of their number. 

As to the selection of grand jurors, various 
modes prevail in the different states; but gen- 
erally they are selected by the town officers, 
who draw the number required from a box con- 
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taining the names of those qualified, and return 
them to the sheriff, by whom they are returned 
to the court. The schedule thus returned to 
the court is called a fane/, which term is also 
applied to the jury. 


(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 


THE BEETLE FAMILY. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Jue Diawonp BEETLE.—THE Omcxovs DEATHWATOH, — THE 
BOMBARDIEE. — THE SEXTON WO “SHOVELS TIM IN.” — 
BEETLEs IN Hanness. — THE SACRED BEETLE OF THE 
EGyprrans. — A Humonovus CONFERENCE. —THx ALDER- 
NEY COW BEETLE. 

N this connection we propose to give to our 

young readers a short and succinct account 
of the most interesting of the Beetle Family. 

The first we take up is the 
Diamond Beetle (Apion imperialis). They 

_are a native of Brazil, where the ladies wear 

them in their hair. They are nearly an inch 

long, black in color, brilliantly striped, and 
spotted with green and gold, and sparkling 
with splendor. 

The Deathwatch (Anobium pertinax) dwells 
in old wood, and in gnawing its way through 
it, makes a sound resembling the ticking of a 
watch. The superstitious receive the noise as 
an omen that there is soon to be a death in 
the family. The insect feigns to be dead when 
captured, and obstinately allows itself to be 
roasted alive rather than show signs of life. 

The Bombardier (Brachinuscrepitans) dwells 
under stones. When held between the fingers 
it makes an explosive sound, at the same time 
ejecting a caustic fluid from its abdomen. This 
power seems to be its only means of defence 
against its enemies. 

The Sexton Beetle (Mecrophorus vespillo) 
derives its name from its habit of burying small 
animals. If adead mouse, &c., is found, a doz- 
en of these beetles immediately gather around 
it. While some seem to be measuring the car- 
cass, others go in search of a suitable spot for 
burial, probing it to see that it is free from 
stones and other impediments. They next drag 
the carcass to this spot, one or two superin- 
tending the removal, issuing orders, &c. They 
dig away the earth beneath the dead body un- 
til a hole is excavated deep enough to cover it, 
often involving three hours of close, pertina- 
cious labor. Into this body they have already 
deposited their eggs, and it serves their young 
for food. 

The Stag Beetle (Lucanus servus) derives its 
name from its large mandibles (upper jaws), 
which are covered and toothed like stag-horns. 
Children sometimes harness them up, and 
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make them draw tiny sleighs and wagons by 
means of their horns, — rather a slow express, 
we imagine. In their larve (or grub) state 
they were esteemed as a dainty dish by the 
Romans. Previous to transformation they en- 
velop themsefves in a coat of clay, that becomes 
almost as hard as porcelain. 

The Sacred Beetle (Scarabeus sacer) abounds 
in Egypt and countries along the Mediterra- 
nean. .They were worshipped by the ancient 
Egyptians, and representations of them are 
found on their monuments. They were in- 
vested with this sacredness either on account 
of the shining rays on their brilliant-colored 
heads, or on account of the care they manifest 
in providing for their young. These beetles 
deposit their eggs in dirt and manure, roll it 
up into a ball, and work it with their hind feet 
to a place of safety, where they bury it. 

There is a beetle, common to this country, 
that provides for’its eggs in the same way. A 
friend of ours once saw a beetle whose ball had 
rolled into the deep print of a horse’s hoof. 
Long and persistently the insect labored to 
get his baggage out of the miniature gorge; 
but as often as he brought it up to the edge 
with his hind feet, that often it would roll 
down again, carrying him with it. At last he 
deserted his ball, seemingly in a great passion. 
‘*He has given it up,” thought our friend. 
But such was not the case. The beetle went 
to another beetle, who was leisurely rolling 
along his ball on a “dead level.” After a 
short consultation, the two started off to the 
scene of difficulty. They both got into the 
footprint, and soon hoisted out the ball, after 
which the accommodating neighbor returned to 
his work again. Our friend insisted that, by 
some process or other, the one beetle conveyed 
to the other an intelligible understanding of 
the strait he was in, and, though we laughed 
heartily, we did not attempt to dispute it. 

The cunning ants keep cows in their stables, 
whether Jerseys or Alderneys we are not pre- 
pared to say. Almost every ant-hill, belong- 
ing to one variety, has a beetle in it, who 
lives, rears a family, and dies améng them a 
welcome and honored companion. It is a 
small, light-brown bug, called the Club Bear- 
er, or Claviger testaceus. When the ants 
meet her they caress her tenderly; in return 
she offers them a sweet liquid which oozes out 
under her wings, and of which the little tgpers 
are passionately fond. So great is their at- 
tachment to the little cow that they seize her 
in time of danger and carry her off to a place 
of safety. During a war between adjoining 
colonies of these ants, the invading conquerors 
religiously spare the lives of the sweet beetle. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


THE OCOUNTRYMAN AND THE FROG. 


BY F. W. S. 


COUNTRYMAN, who was knocking 

bullfrogs on the head, on the edge of 
a marsh, to get their legs for the market, 
seeing a fine, plump fellow, with outbulging 
eyes, on a log too far off for him to reach 
with his stick, cried out, — 

“What a fine base voice you have, Mr. 
Croaker.” 

* Ke-blunk, ke-blunk!” rejoined the bull- 
frog. 

** Do you also sing treble?” 

** Breke-ke-kex, koax, koax!” 

** Hop a little nearer this way, if you please, 
so that I can hear you better, as I am quite 
deaf, though fond of music.” 

“*T have the rheumatism in my hind legs,” 
said the bullfrog; ‘‘ but throw your cane out 
here, and I will try to hobble*nearer, if it will 
oblige you.” 

**T cannot spare it,” said the other, ‘for I 
am also lame, and could not get back to town 
without it.” 

**O, very well,” answered the bullfrog; ‘if 
you are lame, you had better hold on to your 
stick; but as you are also deaf, you are a fool 
for coming to a frog concert.” Whereupon he 
dropped into the profound mud. 


UAT’S ORADLE. 


HIS phrase denotes—as who does not 
know? — a figure of a cradle, made with 
a string upon the fingers of both hands, and 
capable of a variety of transformations. But 
how many of those who have played the game 
know that the figure does not represent a ca?’s 
cradle, after all, but the manger in which Ma- 
ry laid the infant Saviour, when ‘there was 
no room for them in the inn”? Such is the 
fact. Caz's is a.corruption of cratch, an old 
word having the same origin as crib, and 
meaning a manger, or rack for hay in a stable. 
Spenser, referring to the birth of our Lord, 
says, — 
‘** Begin from first where he encradled was, 
In simple cratch, wrapt in a wad of hay.” 


The word long since dropped out of common 
use, and the original significance of the phrase 
of which it formed a part having been forgot- 
ten, the misnomer of ca?'s cradle was invented, 
as furnishing a plausible and self-explanatory 
substitute. 


—— Tue first bankers were Lombard Jews, 
A. D. 808. 











MEETING OF THE SNOODLEVILLE 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


CuaracTers. — SypNeY RANDOLPH, @ young 
Schoolmaster. JACKSON Wuitr, Deacon 
GRABGRASS, SQuIRE LARKIN, School Com- 
mittee. . 


Deacon Grabgrass. (Loguitur.). Well, Farm- 
er White and Square Larkin, I beg leave to 
intrewdoose to your notice this young gentle- 
man, Mr. Sydney Randolph, a candidate for 
the office of schoolmaster of the Snoodleville 
High School. Take a seat, Mr. Randolph. I, 
being cheerman of the committee, will take a 
cheer on the nostrum. 

Farmer White. I reckon you mean rostrum, 
Deacon Grabgrass. : 

Deacon G. Of course; it was merely a slip 
of the tongue, or, as our schoolmaster here 
would say, a dapsus lingo. Now, my brethren 
of the Snoodleville School Committee, we are 
met here to-day on a most important occasion. 
We are to select a master to eddicate our 
children, to teach their young idees how to 
shoot — 

White. Hold on there, if you please, Deacon 
Grabgrass; that last clause I object to most 
decidedly. I don’t want my boys to meddle 
with gunpowder and firearms no how ; and if 
you want to interdoose milintery antics into 
the school’us, jess say so, and I'll resign my 
place on this committee to once. 

Deacon G. You mistake my meaning, Mr. 
Jackson White; I didn’t insiniwate anything 
about guns and pistols, larnin’ and eddication 
was what I meant ter imply. 

Squire L. O, yes! I see, I see. Fust I 
thought you were speakin’ of shootin’ peas and 
spitballs in school-time. I use’ to do some- 
thing of that sort myself when I went to the 
deestric’ school ; struck the master on.the spec- 
tacles with a white bean, and cracked one eye 
all to flinders. 

Deacon G. Well; as I was a sayin’, afore ye 
interrupted me, we must have our offspring 
eddicated. Eddication is civilization, and civ- 
ilization is eddication; one without the other 
ain’t nowhere. Now, sirs, here is an eddicated 
man, fresh from the fields of larnin’; one of 
the alhambra of Harvard University — 

Randolph. Alumni, you mean, sir. 

Deacon G. Of course; alumni is what I 
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meant, by all means; I am‘very liable to this 
prolapsus lingo, gentlemen, and you must ex- 
cuse it. Well, as I was a goin’ to obsarve, we 
‘have been so fortunate as to secure this young 
gentleman to take charge of our school, pro- 
vided, of course, if he can pars a rigid exam- 
ination. For this purpose we have met here 
this day; and now, gentlemen, are you ready 
for business? 

Squire L. Mr. Cheerman. 

Deacon G. What? 

Squire L. Mr.Cheerman, when I say, * Mr. 
Cheerman,” you should say, Mr. Larkin; it 
says so in Caleb Cushing’s Manual. Now, Mr. 
Cheerman ! 

Deacon G. Mr. Larkin! 

Squire L. That’s the way to do it. That's 
what they call complimentary —I mean par- 
liamentary. Now, Mr. Cheerman, I merely 
want to say, that I am proud to be one of this 
school committee; and I shall be still more 
proud when we have a principal at the head 
of our school-house, which has been so long 
unprincipalled ; and I hope, sirs, at no far 
distant day, to see the graduates of our school 
taking our places.in the front ranks of the 
country’s noble men. And, sir, whe: a smart 
man is pointed out to me, I want to be able to 
say, ‘Sir, that man is a Snoodlevillain, and I 
helped to eddicate him.” That is all I wished 
to say, Deacon Grabgrass. 

Deacon G. As I am cheerman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Randolph, I presumes it devolves 
upon me to ask the first question.. Let me see: 
Who was the first man? 

Randolph. Adam, sir. 

Deacon G. Who killed Cain? 

Randolph. Perhaps you mean, Who killed 
Abel ? 

Deacon G. (Much confused.) Yes, yes; cer- 
tainly. I said so—didn’t I? At any rate, I 
meant it. Well, then, who did Abel kill? 

Randolph. No one, sir; he was killed by 
Cain. : 

Deacon G. Exactly, exactly. White, you ask 
a question or so; I am all out of breath. 

White. Ahem! You may tell me — ahem! 
What would a load o’ hay — ahem! I mean, 
How much would a load o’ hay come to at 
twenty dollar a ton? 

Randolph. That would depend upon how 
much the load weighed, sir. 

White. I mean a big one; a reg’lar Ipswich 
load; say, two ton. 

Randolph. A load of that weight, sir, would 
be worth forty dollars. 

White. Gravy! Ye did that quick, though! 
Why, my son Reuel used up a junk of. chalk 
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as big as the top of my thumb trying to figger 
out just such a sum as that, and you did it in 
less than notime. Deacon Grabgrass, I guess 
he'll do. Don’t you think so, Square Larkin? 

Sgutre L. I do think so, sart'in sure; but 
before I gin in my yote, I want to ask one 
question that I think is of vital importance to 
a school of young children, Mr. Randolph, do 
you or do you not consider the Bible to be 
founded on fact? 

Randolph. I do. 

Sgutre L. Hear that, gentlemen! That's the 
kind of teacher to take care of our children. 

White. Gentlemen, why pursoo this matter 
any further? I have got half an acre of onions 
to weed and a hog-pen to build, and I can’t 
heave away any more time on eddication, 
especially when the town don’t pay nothin’ for 
it. I move, therefore, that Mr. Randolph be 
elected schoolmaster of the brick school’us in 
Snoodleville, Mass. All those in favor will — 

Deacon G. Hold on, now, Jackson White; 
you're a /eetle too fast! J’m the cheerman of 
this meetin’, and will put all the motions. 
Will anybody second Farmer White’s motion? 

Squire I. Second the motion. 

Deacon G. It is moved and seconded that 
Mr. Randolph be elected schoolmaster. “All 
those in favor will please signify it by say- 
ing O. 

Sgutre L. You mean Ay. 

Deacon G. No, I don’t mean you, nuther; 
we are talking about the schoolmaster. 

Squire L. Deacon, you’re slow to compre- 
hend. You mean Ayand not O. 

Deacon G. Eye a knot-hole! The man is 
crazy. I never did such a thing in my life. I 
won’t stand such insinuations, Squire Larkin. 
What do you mean? 

White. I demand the previous question. 

Deacon G. You haven't asked me any ques- 
tion, Mr. White. 

White. Shall we or shall we not have this 
gentleman for a schoolmaster? 

Deacon G. All that are in favor will please 
say so. 

White and Squire L. ‘*So!” 

Deacon G. It isa vote. Mr. Randolph, you 
are chosen by a magnanimous vote. Allow 
me to congratulate you on your success. 

Randolph. I thank you, gentlemen. It shall 
be my earnest endeavor to fill my position hon- 
orably and faithfully. 

Deacon G. That’s right. 


Remember we pay 
you three hundred dollars per annyu-um, and 
you must give us the money’s worth. Gentle- 
men, this meetin’ is adjourned vice versa. 
[Exeunt. 
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Asia. 
418. 


413. Cape Henry. 414. Turkey in 
415. S-oil. 416. S-hark. 417. C-rack. 
H-and. 419. B-lack. 420. S-hock. 421. 
G-rove. 422. H-arbor. 423. K-nave. 424. 
S-nail. 425. Chicago. 426. (A nose in the 
world) — One knows very little in the great 
world. 427. Of two evils, choose the least. 
428. Seeing is believing. 429. Opportunity 
makes the thief. 430. A stitch in time saves 
nine. 431. Many hands make light work. 
432. Rattan. 433. Stabat Mater. 434. Gray. 
435. Solomon, 436. Shakspeare. 437. Mil- 
ton. 438. Alida. 439. Media. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSEs. 
440. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 


442. Syncopate a vessel, leaving the head. 
443. A stream, leaving a volume. 444. A lim- 
it, leaving a written contract. 445. A weight, 
leaving a body of water. 446. An animal, 
leaving stockings. 447. A shout of contempt, 
leaving warm. 448. An article of food, leav- 
ing to drink. 449. The eggs of fish, leaving 
two horses. JostaH TRINKLE. 


DousBLe AcrostTIc. 
450. 1. To stoop. 2. A girl’s name. 
sage intoa mine. 4. What boys are. 5. One 
of the United States. 6: Balances. The first 
letters form the Christian name, and the last 
letters the surname, of a character in ‘‘ Freaks 
of Fortune.” Lorain LINCOLN. 


3- Pas- 





Sans-Pizps, 

451. Take from to look’ rudely, and: leave a 
heavenly body. 452. Take from a heavenly 
body, and ‘leave a carpenter's tool. 453. Take 
from equal, and leave a woman mentioned in 
the Bible. 454. Take from a kindof plate, and 
leave a kind of seasoning. 


REBUS. 


Wy 


$ eee 2: 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 
456: -O, sir, u sim. 457- Vanes Hill. 458. 
Tom N. Aines. 459. Helpnone. 460. A mine. 
461. Ah, go, lone man! FREDDY FRONT. 


ENIGMA. 

462. It is composed of 14 letters. The 4, 8, 
6 is a color. The 3, 13, 14, 6, 2, 11 signifies 
tenderly. The 1,9, 10 is a girl’s name. The 
12, 5,7 is to place. The whole is an English 
poet. BADGER. 


We will send any one of Oliver Optic’s or Rosa 
Abbott’s books to the subscriber who gives the 
first correct answer to the following puzzle: — 


A CurIosITyY. 

The twenty-four letters of a familiar name, 
in their regular order, with nothing interven- 
ing, are concealed in the following lines. What 
is the name? 


Young Eager Eyes, who sharp may be 
All hidden things to search below, 

Finding what find you may, know ye 
I’ve masked a name before you so 

Keen Gédipus his wit should loan 

Ere yet the little trick be done. 


You love the name already made 
A prize for fireside eulogy; 

It even now stares broadly, laid 
Within your grasp, and bids you try 

A curious puzzle; and who tells 

Is smart in ¢his if nothing else 


QualP. 
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RANTHER GREEN ‘could no more 

think of doing without the Magazine than 
of flying.” Persevere in getting up that club. 
— We hope Rip Van W. is all the brighter 
for his nap. — P. Party, we publish no old sto- 
ries. — We have received from others most of 
the Head Work sent by N. S. S. — Grampus 
sent correct answers. — The rebus by Bob is 
furnished too often. — M. K.’s contributions 
are all good, but we can take but one — the 
first rebus. — George H. D. will find the pic- 
ture in No. 27. — Our Bashful nephew, or 
Nephew Bashful, in a racy letter informs us 
that Maggie Zine is not a girl, after all. He 
would like to hear from Ned Sketchley. Bash- 
ful; south-west corner Twenty-fifth and Spruce 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. — Sylvan Grove’s 
suggestion upon ‘ dedication” shall be con- 
sidered when the Magazine is enlarged. 


G. H..W. wishes to inform Ned Sketchley 
that he found the mate to his “‘ natural curios- 
ity” — a girl who never had heard of Our 


Boys AND Girits. Thanks to G. H. W., she 
is now a happy subscriber. — Hoky Poky will 
find addresses in back numbers. Musical puz- 
zles accepted. — H. P.’s enigma of forty-five 
letters is too long. He must splice his pa- 
tience. — We would inform Sylvan Grove that 
the letters Sc., appended to the name of an en- 
graver, are an abbreviation of the Latin word 
sculpsit, signifying that he or she engraved it. 
— We are very sorry for Downsey’s misfor- 
tune. A lame foot is a hard case for a boy. 
Anagrams all right. Boys who wish to help 
our young friend while away the time, can 
address Downsey, P. O. Box 627, Birming- 
ham, Ct.— Dave H. W., the expression ‘‘ No 
smoking allowed” is correct, but elliptical. — 
E. E. M., we are not quite sure of the correct- 
ness of your problem in compound interest. 
We have made some new arrangements in the 
department of which Ned Sketchley complains; 
he cannot fail to be pleased with them. — Yan- 
kee Middy, there is a small illustrated volume 
of one hundred and’ forty-five pages, called 
“The Taxidermist’s Manual,” which would 
probabl¥ suit you. Messrs. Lee & Shepard 
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will send it for $1.25. Rebus not quite up to 
the standard. — Yorick’s generals are crowded 
out. . We don’t think well of his suggestion 
upon the answers. to Head Work. — Jersey 
Blue, we haven’t broken that promise yeé. 
Transpositions good. — Prairie Boy, the series 
will be finished first. Rebuses W. B.— Clar- 
ence Clayton, that rebus will pass. — Are Ex- 
celsior’s puzzles original? — Josiah Trinkle, 
the young lady you mention has expressed a 
determination not to correspond with stran- 
gers. — Hautboy, if it was not a dry attic, why 
sprinkle it? Rebuses respectfully declined. He 
sends this wretched conundrum: “Can you 
tell why a door is not adoor? Because it is 
an egress (a negress).” Double acrostic would 
pass if it was not too long. — Capitoline should 
cultivate the virtue of patience. q 

We accept an enigma from Irish Lew, for 
fear of a fight. — Granther Green’s conundrum 
comes the day after the fair. — F. E. W.’s cross- 
word enigma is too long. — Walter Birch, it 
takes a trifle longer to write a story than it 
does to read it. — Iago should make his com- 
plaint to the publishers. — Jennie Wren’s rebus 
would be very good if there was no letter in it. 
She must try again. — A. Corn, Esq., the pub- 
lishers do not bind or furnish covers for Vol- 
ume II. separate from Volume I. — C. B. M.’s 
club of ten entitles him to a double nephew- 
ship. Head Work declined. —H. P. S., see 
covers of back numbers for premiums. 

L. H. B.’s enigma is too long, and not within 
the rule we have given. — We would like to 
publish Hopeful’s enigma if it was within the 
rule. — Edwin H. Shannon, T. H. O’Mistocles, 
Billy Grimes, E. Pluribus Unum, G. F. T., No 
Name, and R. G. H., send answers to the ‘ Per- 
fume Riddle,” but neither is correct. Who-can 
guess it? The answer certainly is not ‘“‘ Cas- 
sia.” — Montgomery’s transpositions are hard- 
ly “‘ fair” this time. — Powell is quite right in 
not lending his Magazines; when boys want 
to borrow, tell them they should subscribe. 
Powell would like a few eastern correspond- 
ents. They can address him at No. 34 Oak 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Empire’s immense display of wit has nearly 
annihilated us; but we catch our breath to 
say he cannot play Hamlet to our ghost un- 
til he has sent that club, although such a re- 
markable prodigy of wit and humor can never 
fail to be welcome — as the puzzle is. If Jo- 
siah Trinkle, Bay State, Rob Roy, and Yorick 
are not afraid of an explosion of genius, they 
should address Empire State, Boston P. O. — 
Walter H. R. should subscribe. The answers 
are coprect.— Mr. Kilburn has not returned 
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Jerry Jingle’s rebus. Some ofthe anagrams are 
acceptable. — We have heard of cats having 
fits, and of being fitted to a coat, and Hawkeye 
gives us ‘“‘ particular fits ;” but if we should send 
an order to our tailor for a “‘ fit” of clothes, he 
would certainly go into fits of laughter. 

We can hardly expect Chip to understand 
that it would be quite improper to publish puz- 
zles in exactly the order they are received, for 
this would often make the Head Work depart- 
ment very dull. We intend to take from the 
bottom of the drawer first; but the surest way 
to obtain a speedy printing is to send some- 
thing better than anything’we have on hand. 
We do not find anything good enough in 
Chip’s last lettér.— Walter Birch, ‘‘ Make or 
Break.”-is about the “ Rich Man’s Daughter.” 
A charade is accepted. 

We put the following into 

Our AccerTeD DRAWER. 

Rebuses from George H. D., Walp, George 
Gimney, Kyle Dyle, and H. O, W.; transpo- 
sitions from Yorick, Jersey Blue, Walter Birch, 
Robert Roe,,and Sagittaw; enigmas from To- 
paz; charade. from Bubby, Skiff, and Hunky 
Dory; cross-word enigmas from Fred Harper, 
Alert, and Atlantic; Clarence Clayton, riddle; 
puzzles from Junior, Dellie K. C., Shem, Eu- 
reka, and Yorick. 

Contributions from the following named 
correspondents are respectfully declined, with 
many regrets: Pick, Quear Codger, John 
Crow, Johnny Smoker, Martin Puzzlewit, Cor- 
ry Spondent, Eagle-eyed Zeke, Hurly Burly, 
Sagittaw, B. E. G., Yaller Jacket, Rip Van 
Winkle, Harry, Percy Vere, Blue Jacket, Far 
West, Saldier Boy, Jack Horner, Harry Has- 
tings, Oriental, Corn City, Jerry Jingle, Buck, 
Eagle, Lucius Tarquinius, Day Dreamer, 
R. S. H., C..H. W., Johnny Jumper, Potomac, 
Olive, G. F. T., Karl Keigler, North Star, At- 
lantic, Grampus, Harry W. 

The following named subscribers would like 
correspondents: Quear Codger, 110 Pearl 
Street, New York city, N. Y.; Silver Rifle, 
Chelsea, Mass.; M. A. D. Cap, Box 26, Port 
Henry, N. Y.; Charles Hailes, 108 Green 
Street, Albany,-N. Y.; R., Kansas City, Mo.; 
William Sarto, Jr., P. O. Box 459, Batavia, 
N. Y.; Fred Harper, Box 158, Woburn, Mass. 


ANSWERS TO THE Rippies In “A Day on 
THE RHINE:” 1. One pound; because it has 
four quarters. 2. In Fobra because it has. 
twenty-eight days. 3. May;~ use it has 
three letters. 4. Meal-times. 5. Echo. © 6. 
Water, 7. Seasickness, .8. By freezing it. 
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OLIVER OPTIO, Editor. 





BALLOONS. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes us to give 
some information with regard to the in- 
vention. of balloons. We think the honor of 
sending up the first balloon belongs to two 
brothers, Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier, pa- 
per manufacturers of France. This,balloon was 
made of linen cloth and filled with smoke from 
burning straw! the inventors supposing it to 
be the ascending power of smoke that caused 
the balloon to rise; from which we conclude 
they were not scientific men, as the differences 
in the nature and specific gravity of aeriform 
fluids had been detected by chemists several 
years before. This was-in 1783. The experi- 
ment, however; was highly successful, the bal- 
loonascending to the heightof a mile. The 
account of this ascension created a great ex- 
citement in the scientific clrcles.of Paris, and 
hydrogen gas was at.once applied to a balloon 
by. M. Charles, a celebrated lecturer on natural 
philosophy, and a public trial made, with great 
ceremony, from the Chamf-de-Mars. Upon 
the firing of a cannon, the balloon was loosed 
from its stays, and shot upwards, with great 
rapidity, three thousand feet in two minutes, 
to the astonishment and delight of the specta- 
tors. A violent rain began,to fall, but so great 
was the delight and wonder of the assembly, 
that elegantly dressed ladies remained gazing 
steadfastly upwards, while the rain fell upon 
them in torrents — a very different scene from 
that on Boston Common upon the occasion of 
Professor King’s last ascent in a shower. 

The first adventurers who attempted an as- 
cent in person were Pilatre de Rosier and Mar- 
quis d’Arlandes, who made a successful ascen- 
sion in a smoke balloon during that year. The 
former was afterwards killed in crossing the 
English channel, in 1785, by the burning of a 
balloon, in attempting to generate smoke from 
straw while suspended in the air. 

Balloons have not yet been made of any great 
practical benefit, except'in the world of science, 
owing to the impossibility, as yet, of control 
ling their.course. Perhaps some one of “Our 
Boys” is destined to achieve this triumph. 


—— Tne severest punishment for doing 
wrong is the consciousness.of having done it. 





